HE 


W Eman l Vomit G EE oe 


MAY WE ou YOU ON THAT? 


KENNETH C ROYALL, Sec’y of the 
Army: “There appears little likeli- 
hood that for a number of yrs to 
come we will be free of an inter- 
nat’l situation fraught with danger 
and subject to marked fluctua- 
tions.” 1-Q 


HERBERT HOOVER, chmn, commis- 
sion studying reorganization of 
exec branch of the gov’t: “I be- 
lieve this country has reached the 
saturation point by way of taxa- 
tion.” 2-Q 


Jos CARDINAL MINDSZENTY, in- 
dicted for treason in Hungary: “I 
am thankful to my God that, ac- 


cording to my severe conscience, I . 


am not an enemy of peace. I had 
never been against peace. I only 
pointed out emphatically certain 
preliminary conditions in the in- 
terest of a long and lasting (church- 
state) peace.” 3-Q 


DEAN ACHESON, Sec’y of State, de- 
claring the American people are 
“sickened and horrified” by the 
Mindszenty case: “The Soviet-con- 
trolled Hungarian authorities seek 
te discredit and coerce religious 
leadership in Hungary in order to 
remove this source of moral re- 
sistance to Communism.” 4-Q 

Lt Piotr Prrocov, former prof of 
Russian literature and one of 2 
airmen who fled from Russia re- 
cently, commented after a toyr of 
Richmond, Va: “I could not pick 
out 1 ‘most impressive’ thing so 
soon. It is the abundance, the ab- 
solute abundance of everything, 
that amazes—the traffic, the lights 


at night, the women’s shoes in the 
stores, the lightheartedness.” 5-Q 


“ ” 


N Y Times editorial on the trial 
of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty: 
“His real crime is his opposition 
to the Communist dictatorship and 
its measures. Actually, of course, 
it is not the Cardinal but the 
Hungarian ‘gov’t’ that is on tri- 
al.” 6-Q 


Gov THos E Dewey, of N Y in 
GOP Lincoln Day address: “If, as 
a party, we try to go back to the 
19th century, or even to the 1920's, 
you can bury the Republican party 
as the deadest pigeon in the coun- 


try.” 7-Q 

Dr CLARE C BALDWIN, N Y, ass’t 
sup’t of schools, declaring “chil- 
dren learn more in a friendly dem- 
cratic classroom climate than un- 
der an authoritarian regime”: 
“The old slogan, ‘The teacher’s job 
is to learn them, not love them,’ is 
giving way to ‘Love them Ist, learn 
them later.’” 8-Q 


“ ” 

Osservatore Romano, Vatican 
newspaper: “(Mindszenty’s) con- 
demnation is comparable to the 
crucifixion of Christ.” 9-Q 


Gen Dwicut D EISENHOWER, Pres 
of Columbia Univ, in a letter to 
univ alumni: “Those who shout 
loudest about ‘the Reds in our 
schools’ have done little to inform 
themselves at lst-hand or to make 
sure that we had good schools.” 10-Q 


MARGARET TRUMAN, when asked if 
she had any plans to make good a 
wish expressed by her father on 


receiving a gift cane (Pres Truman 
said he could give it to his grand- 
son): “I think daddy was a little 
short of something to say at that 
time.” 11-Q 


Gen GEO C MARSHALL, former 
Sec’y of State, recuperating from 
recent operation: “I feel fine. I 
have no future plans. Fortunately, 
I have no further obligations. I 
am retired.” 12-Q 


Sen WAYNE Morse, Republican 
from Oregon: “If this Fascist or 
Communist concept of passing 
more and more authority on the 
‘leader’ continues to grow in this 
country we can have a dictator- 
ship here in the U S within the 
language of democracy.” 13-Q 


Joun Scort, for’gn correspondent 
of Time: “Quite aside from the 
circumstance that (the Russians) 
apparently do not have the atomic 
bomb, their economy will not stand 
war. It takes steel, coal and oil to 
fight wars. On the basis of the 
most current figures we outpro- 
duced them in steel by 10 times 
last yr, in coal 2% times and in 
oil 8 times.” 14-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACTION—1 

The man who fiddles around 
rarely gets to lead the orchestra.— 
Western Recorder. 


BREVITY—2 

The French actor Signoret once 
gave this brief but judicial por- 
trait of a mediocre but vain writer: 
He is a person who is easy to 
understand. He says what he 
thinks, he thinks about what he 
says, and he doesn’t say anything.” 
—Mundo Argentino. (Quote trans- 
lation) 


BROTHERHOOD—3 

Rabbi Sam’l Price has recom- 
mended observance of an Official 
“wk of hate” instead of the 7-day 
period dedicated to brotherhood. 

“It would be much better to 
have the one wk in 52 dedicated 
to hate, a wk when we would all 
be able to get the hate out of our 
systems, treat one another as badly 
as we know how, and then observe 
the remaining 51 wks as Brother- 
hood Wks.”—Arkansas Baptist. 


BUSINESS—Exec Ability—4 

Dan’l Starch sums up exec prom- 
ise in this formula: Exec ability = 
drive + intellect + the capacity 
to assume responsibility +- the abil- 


ity to handle people. — HERBERT 
Moore, “What Makes Industrial 
Leaders Tick,” Personnel Jnl, 1-’49. 


CHILDREN—5 


Children are sometimes a nuis- 
ance and always an embarrass- 
ment. They keep you out of bridge 
clubs, poker games, golf tourna- 
ments, uplift movements and 
movies, and even out of the di- 
vorce courts. They insist that you 
shall make a reasonable attempt to 
live happily with your own hus- 
band or wife, which may not be 
a very dramatic, exciting or fash- 
ionable accomplishment, but it 
has its points—Mrs Don Ross, 
Mother of 12, AP. 


CIVILIZATION—Progress—6 


The Kuanyama Ambo (a. tribe 
of Negroes in Southwest Africa) 
have gone modern. They have 
started beating their wives. 

This is a radical change from 
former times. It used to be that 
when.one of the wives of a Kuan- 
yama headman got out of line, he 
just buried her alive. They had a 
big surplus of women, anyway. 

All this goes to show how far 
civilization has advanced in the 
last 5,000 yrs.—AP. 


COMPETITION—7 


“The best tips I had when I was 
lst getting a reputation on the 
old N Y Graphic,” reminisced Wal- 
ter Winchell, “came from Sime 
Silverman, the editor of Variety.” 
It seemed preposterous that the 
editor of the bible of the show 
world would hand out hot news to 
a rival covering the Broadway cir- 
cuit. Winchell, grateful for the 
tips-but puzzled, came out one day 
and asked Silverman why. “Wal- 
ter,” he said. “I give you tips to 
use so I can jack up my staff for 
being scooped.” 

There’s nothing like active com- 
petition to keep your own organi- 
zation on its toes—Ezec’s Digest, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


COURAGE—8 

Courage is something. you al- 
ways have until you need it— 
LuKe McLuKE, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


COURTSHIP—9 

Too much of modern courtship 
is nothing more than a shopping 
spree: the buying of entertain- 
ment. A continuous round of 
movies, dances, night clubs, parties, 
and spectator sports can’ make you 
fail completely to discover what 
you both think along broad, im- 
portant lines, how you react in 
human situations——WaALTER LE BEAU, 
“Lessons for Lovers,” Catholic Di- 
gest, 2-’49. 


DEMOCRACY—Test—10 

The chief test of the effective- 
ness of democracies lies in their 
capacity to canalize the rising 
waters of social change, to drain 
the swamps of economic frustra- 
tion and destitution, to organize 
fully the energies which science 
and industrialism. have liberated 
in mankind. Their enormous ca- 
pacity for expansion and experi- 
ment, which was proved to the 
ultimate degree in the test of war, 
is challenged no less by the cold 
war of Communism.—BaRBARA WARD, 
British economist, “Decide or 
Drift,” Atlantic Monthly, 2-’49. 


EDUCATION—I1 

“The aim of education,” says Dr 
Christian Gauss, “is not to add to 
the sum of human knowledge. Its 
purpose is to open the mind: and 
not fill it, as we would an ash can 
or even a golden bowl. Education 
does not exist in and for itself. 
It is not a good thing as such. 
It is only an instrument, a tool, 
which may be used for good or evil. 
The aim is to use it as a tool for 
good.”—Nashua Cavalier, hm, Na- 
shua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


FAITH—Strength—12 

Dorothy Thompson, in Germany 
after the war, asked a man who 
had been delivered from long yrs in 
a concentration camp what type 
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of prisoner had shown the greatest 
courage—what race, or class, or 
profession? The answer she rec’d 
is interesting: “The priests.”-—W1IL- 
LARD L Sprrry, “War’s Impact on 
Religion,” Va Quarterly Review, 
Winter 49. 


FEAR—13 

In that very unusual motion pic- 
ture. The Boy With Green Hair, 
Pat O’Brien, when the boy (Dean 
Stockwell) takes a baseball bat 
to bed with him, says: “There’s 
nothing in the dark that wasn’t 
there when the light was on.” 

Most fears are based on imagina- 
tion. We carry mental baseball bats 
with us, when, if the iruth were 
known, there really isn’t anything 
facing us that will require them. 
—JERRY FLEISHMAN, Frostie Facts, 
hm, Frostie Co. 
| A Woman’s Sphere | 
| They talk about a woman’s | 
| sphere, | 
| As tho it had a limit, | 
| There’s not a place in earth or | 
| heaven, | 
| There’s not a task to mankind | 
| given, | 
There’s not a joy, there’s not a | 
| woe, | 
| There’s not a whispered “Yes” 
| or “No,” 
| There’s not a death, there’s not | 

a birth, 

There’s not a featherweight of 
| worth, | 
| Without a woman in it. { 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| \ 


—KAaTE FIELD, quoted by R R 

Bretz, “Ten Commandments for 

Ministers’ Wives,” Ministry, 

1-49. 14 
GIFTS—Giving—15 

Philanthropic gifts and bequests 
showed a 55.09% increase over ’47, 
according to an 8-city survey made 
by the John Price Jones Corp’n 
of N Y.—Survey Bulletin. 


GOV’T—Expenditure—16 

Sixty-six cents of every fed’l dol- 
lar spent in the fiscal yr ’50 will be 
used for costs arising from the 
last war, for for’gn programs di- 
rectly related to the cold war, and 
for maintenance of our military 
establishment. Six cents will go for 
the health and security programs; 
5 cents for preservation and devel- 
opment of natural resources; 13 
cents for the support of gov’t agen- 
cies and functions—-THos SANCTON, 
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“Guns and a Little Butter,” Na- 


tion, 1-22-"49. 


INCOME—Expenditure—17 

An Iliinois businessman pinned a 
note to a $1 bill, asking everybody 
who spent it to record what it was 


for, and return it to him in 2 
wks. It was spent 5 times for 
salary, 5 times for tobacco, 5 


times for cigarets, 3 times for 
candy, twice for haberdashery, 3 
times for meals, once for auto 
parts, once for groceries, once for 
laundry, twice for -.shaves, once 
for toothpaste. — Olive Branch 
Christian Church Bulletin, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


INGENUITY—18 

The story goes that a blacksmith 
once offered to shoe a horse on the 
basis of 1¢ for the lst nail, 2¢ 
for the 2nd, 4¢ for the 3rd and 
so on until the job was completed. 
The owner of the horse, unfamiliar 
with compound doubling, accepted 
the bargain. For 8 nails in each 
shoe or a total of 32 nails, the bill 
came to $42,949,672.95! — Capper's 
Farmer. 


JEALOUSY—19 

Adv in a Mass wkly: “Jealousy 
Promotion Co—New service! Will 
telephone anyone anywhere—sweet 
male. and female voices used. 
Chance of creating imaginary com- 
petition unsurpassed. Brings hesi- 
tant lovers to heel. Individual att’n 
by trained psychologists. Brochure 
on request. Confidential.”—Coronet. 


LIBERALISM—Defined—20 

A liberal is a man with both 
feet planted firmly in mid-air.— 
Prof HarRoLp J LASKI, British politi- 
cal scientist, Men Only. (London) 


LIFE—21 

Too many believe life is a crib 
from which they are privileged to 
feed. Out of it they demand cloth- 
ing and food and money and pow- 
er. That isn’t living at all. Life 
is an altar, and the things that 
go on altars are sacrifices—PREs- 
TON BRADLEY, Courage for Today. 


MEMOR Y—22 

Edna St Vincent Millay a few 
yrs ago lost several notebooks and 
manuscripts, representing 2 yrs’ 
work, destroyed by fire at Sanibel 
Island, off Fla. She immediately 
sat down and began to type her 
lost poems from memory.—Counter 
Points. . 


ORIGIN—Cigar Bands—23 

Cigars appeared on the mkt 
about 1800, and the band on a 
cigar is not just a form of adv’g. It 
was originally put there for a 
definite use—to prevent the white 
hands of the ladies of Spain be- 
coming nicotine stained! — Sam 
Bate, Riley Record, hm, Riley 
Motor Club. (England) 





Feb 20-27, 
Feb 20 
1677—*d Baruch Spinoza, 
losopher 
1792—U S Mai] established 
1893—d P G Beauregard, Civil War gen 


*Brotherhood Wk 


Dutch phi- 


1895—*d Frederick Douglass, American 
lecturer, journalist, abolitionist 

1920—d Rob’t E Peary, American Arc- 
tic explorer 


Feb 21 
1801—_b John Henry Newman, English 
churchman, author 
1855—b Alice Freeman Palmer, Ameri- 


can educator 
1885—*Washington Monument dedicated 
1941—d Frederick G Banting, discov- 
erer of insulin 
Feb 22 
1512—d Amerigo Vespucci, Italian nav- 


igator 
1732—*b Geo Washington, ist Pres of 


U 

1788—*b Arthur Schopenhauer, German 
philosoOpher 

1810—b Frederick Chopin, Polish com- 


poser 

1819—Fla ceded to U S 

1819—*b Jas Russell Lowell, 
poet, essayist, diplomat 

1879—F W Woolworth opened ist 5 & 


American 


10c store 
1892—*b Edna St Vincent Millay, 
American poet 
Feb 23 


1633—*b Sam’'l Pepys, English author 

1685—*b Geo Frederick Handel, Ger- 
man composer 

1821—d John Keats, British poet 


1848—d John Quincy Adams, 6th Pres 
of U S 
1924—d Sir Edw Elgar, English com- 
poser 
Feb 24 


1468—d Johannes Gutenberg, inventor 
of printing from movable type 

1815—d Rob’t Fulton, American in- 
ventor of steam boat 

1855—b Adm Chester W Nimitz, re- 
tired chief of American naval 
operations 

1871—Jefferson F Long, sworn in as 
Ist Negro in House of Rep’s 

Feb 25 

1852—d Thos Moore, Irish poet 

1870—Hiram R Revels sworn 
lst Negro Sen 

1873—b Enrico Caruso, Italian tenor 

1888—b John Foster Dulles, U S dele- 
gate to UN Gen’l Assembly 

1948—Coup gave Communists complete 
control of Czechoslovak Gov't 


Feb 26 


1802—*b Victor Hugo, French novelist 
1846—*b Wm Frederick “Buffalo Bill" 


in 4s 


Cody, U S scout, showman 
1923—d Christopher Wren, English 
architect 
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FURNITURE: A mfr at the Chi- 
cago home furnishings show claimed 
he had developed a single chair 
in which a person could read, 


listen to the radio, take a nap 
or go to sleep for the night. Chair 
has a bookshelf and built-in radio 
on its arms, and a button to lower 
back to make bed 6% ft long. (Mi- 
ami Herald) . 


“ ” 


HEARING AIDS: New style, un- 
der-chin phones for hard of hear- 
ing is now offered churches. Re- 
ceiver with attachments for both 
ears weighs less than 1l-oz, can be 
worn by ladies without necessity 
of removing hats. Each one has 
individual volume control. Stand- 
ard installation includes 6 head 
sets but more may be added as 
needed. (Church Mgt) 


“ ” 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: 
New vacuum cleaner picks dirt off 
floors and rugs thru hose, com- 
bines it with stream of water and 
washes it down sink drain. Said to 
be' 2% times more efficient than 
conventional vacuum cleaners; cuts 
cleaning time by about 50%. (Hori- 
zons, syndicated by Cambridge As- 
soc’s, Boston) 

PACKAGING: New “Scotch” 
tape with unusual strength, tho 
basically of paper construction, is 
strong enough to compete with 
metal strapping and rope for 
heavy duty packaging. It has a 
tensile strength of 180 lbs per in 
(3M Megaphone, hm, 
Minn Mining & Mfr’g Co) 


“ ” 


REFRIGERATION — Portable: 
New refrigerator bag for carrying 
perishables has no sharp corners 
and is easy to pack in auto or 
boat. Bag holds 15 lbs of ice, has 
washable plastic lining, rolls up 
when empty. (American Legion 
Magazine) 


PERSPECTIVE—24 

In the 1800’s a covered bridge 
more than 1200 ft long spanned the 
Conn River at Springfield, Mass. 
One day a farmer approached the 
west end with a load of hay. Tak- 
ing one look down the long, dark 
wooden tunnel, he turned his team 
around and drove off. Asked why, 
he ans’d, “Well, I could get in all 
right, but I’d never squeeze thru 
that little hole at the other end!” 
—GEARY BINGHAM, JR, “Let’s Collect 
Covered Bridges,” Rotarian, 2-’49. 


PUNCTUALITY—25 


One of Geo Washington’s rules 
when guests were coming to dinner 
was to allow 5 min’s for variations 
in watches and then go to the 
table regardless of anyone absent. 

When lagging Congressmen ar- 
rived, the President’s only apology 
was “Gentlemen, we are too punc- 
tual for you. I have a cook who 
never asks whether the company 
has arrived but whether the hr has 


come.” — CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD, 
This Wk. 
SORROW—26 


Sorrow is a fruit: God does not 
make it grow on limbs too weak 
to bear it—Vicror Huco, 19th cen- 
tury French novelist. 


SPEECH—Nervousness—27 


Dimitri Mitropoulos was one of 
those scheduled to speak at a re- 
cent dinner. Several guests noticed 
that the conductor was extremely 
fidgety and nervous and realized 
that it was due to his rare speech- 
making appearances. When it came 
his turn to address the guests, the 
maestro appeared more unnerved 
than ever. He rose shakily to his 
feet. 

“I. . . feel,” he stammered, 
“as tho I was just about to con- 
duct a concert with Toscanini sit- 
ting in the front row!”—JoHuN S 
Witson, N Y Star. 


VISION—28 


A man said to Stanley Jones, 
“My church is the Church.” Repl’d 
the tolerant and noted leader, “Go 
fill your bath tub, put some salt 
in it, and call it the ocean.”—Rev 
CLInton C Cox, Drexel Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago. 


VOCABULAR Y—Limitations—29 
According to popular legend, 
soldiers who have been in battle 


do not want to talk about it... 
If a man is inarticulate, or articu- 
late only in the terms of the smug 
truisms of respectable family life, 
he cannot bear to reduce the shock- 
ing experiences of mass murder to. 
those terms.—C D T WILLIAMSON, 
A Convoy Thru the Dawn. (Mac- 
millan) 


WOMEN—30 


Wilma Soss, pres of the Fed of 
Woman Share-Holders in American 
Business, Inc, supplies this cap- 
sule briefing in history: 

“Women had the Ist money in 
history. Silver flowed into the 
temples of the goddesses before 
there were male gods. Women were 
the list oracles, and business men 
from all over Asia Minor came to 
consult them. Historical anthropol- 
ogy credits women with having 
put together society, started in- 
dustry, agriculture. Men were the 
warriors and playboys. Only when 
the mystery of the generation of 
life became known did men be- 
come important.”—Ros’t H FEt- 
RIDGE, N Y Times. 


Wisdom of the Centuries. . . 


Surely human affairs would 
be far happier if the power in 
men to be silent were the same 
as that to speak. But experi- 
ence more than sufficiently 
teaches that men govern noth- 
ing with more difficulty than 
their tongues.—BaRUCH SPINOZA, 
17th century Dutch philosopher. 


“ee ” 


| | 
I | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I | 
I | 
| | 
| 
| Not to make any more speech, ; 
| which, while my fame is good, | 
| I will avoid, for fear of losing | 
| it—Sam’L Pepys, 17th century | 
English author, Diary. 3-13-1668 | 
— | 
| Speak without emphasizing | 
| your words. Leave other people | 
! to discover what it is you have | 
; said; and as their minds are | 
| slow, you can make your escape | 
| in time.—ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, | 
| 19th century German philoso- 
| pher, Counsels and Maxims. 31 
bX 


WORK—32 


No man is born into the world 
whose work is not born with him. 
There is always work, and tools to 
work withal, for those who will; 
and blessed are the horny hands 
of toil—Jas RUSSELL LOWELL, 19th 
century American poet. 
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“T have not forgotten .. .” 

There Was Once a Slave, by SHIRLEY GRAHAM 
(Julian Messner, $3.) is the story of one of the nobi- 
est men in American history. Frederick Douglass was 
born a slave, without civil: status, but managed to 
escape to N Y, and then set up a home in New Bed- 
ford. With his young wife, Anna, he participated in 


the abolitionist movement, and became the friend of Wm Lloyd Garrison, 


reformer and anti-slavery editor. 


It was in the summer of 1841. The Mass Anti-Slavery Society heid 
its grand conv in Nantucket and Frederick went. After he had entered 
the hall, Wm C Coffin, a Quaker, took charge of him'‘and told him he 


must speak and tell his story: 


How long it was after this that 
Frederick found himself on his feet, 
being gently pushed toward the 
platform, he could not have said... 
He swallowed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—” a little 
girl, all big grave eyes, pushed her 
damped curls back and smiled at 
him, encouraging. Suddenly a 
mighty wave of realization lifted 
and supported him. These people 
were glad that he was free. They 
wanted him to be free! He began 
again. 

“Friends, only a few short mo’s 
ago I was a slave. Now I am free! 
I cannot tell you how I escaped be- 
cause if known those who helped 
me would suffer terribly, terribly.” 
He said the word a 2nd time and 
saw some realization of what he 
meant reflected in their faces. 

“I do not ask anything for my- 
self. I have my hands to work— 
my strength. All of the seas could 
not hold my thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God—and to you.” He was 


silent a moment and they saw his 


eyes grow darker; his face con- 
tracted as if in pain. When he 
began again, his voice trembled, 
they had to lean forward to catch 
his words. 

“But I am only one. Where are 
my brothers? Where are my sis- 
ters? Their groans sound in my 
ears. Their voices cry out to me 
for help. My mother—my own 
mother—where is she? I hope she 
is dead. I hope she has found the 
only peace that comes to a slave— 
that last, last peace in a grave. 
But even as I stand before you it 
may be—it may be that—” He 
stopped and covered his face witn 
his hands. When he lifted his head, 
his eyes shone with resolution. 
“Hear me,” he said, “hear me 
while I tell you about slavery.” 
And then, in a clear voice, he told 
them . 

“I am free,” his voice went low; 
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but they leaned forward, hanging 
on every word. “But I am branded 
with the marks of the lash. See!” 
And with one movement, he threw 
back his shirt. He turned, and there 
across the broad, young back were 
deep knotty ridges, where the brown 
flesh had been cut to the bone 
and healed in pink lumps. They 
gasped. 

“I have not forgotten—I do not 
forget anything. Nor will I forget 
while, any place upon this earth, 
there are slaves.” 

He turned to leave the platform. 

Then in the silence another voice, 
a golden voice, was heard. It was 
as if a trumpet called. “Is this a 
thing—a chattel—or a man?” 

Wm Lloyd Garrison stood there 
—his eyes flaming—his face alight. 
He waited for an answer, holding 
Frederick’s hand in his, facing the 
audience. And from a_ thousand 
voices rose the shout. “He is a 
man!” ‘ 

“A man! A man!” 

Garrison let the tumultuous 
shouts roll and reverberate. Men 
wept unashamed. Far down the st 
people heard the applause and 
shouting and came running. Thru 
it all Garrison stood, holding the 
strong brown hand in his. At last 
Garrison. pressed the hand gently, 
and Frederick stumbled to his seat. 
Then Garrison stepped to the edge 
of the platform. 


Those who had heard him often- 
est and known him longest were 
astonished by his speech that after- 
noon. He was the fabulous orator 
who could convert a vast audience 
into a single individuality. 


“And to the cause we solemnly 
dedicate our strength, our minds, 
our spirits and our lives!” 


As long as they lived men and 
women talked about that Aug af- 
ternoon on Nantucket Island. 





Washington's Prisoner 
VINCENT EDWARDS 

(The battle of Germantown) was 
a sad and humiliating defeat, all 
because 2 co’s of the Continental 
troops mistook each other for the 
enemy and fired on each other. 

The panic that followed was 
terrible. The patriot army’s re- 
treat became a rout, and not even 
the brave Comdr-in-Chief was able 
to stop it. The American troops 
did not halt until they were 20 mi’s 
from the scene of battle. 

But it was there that they found 
they had made one “capture.” 
Somehow a little dog had got 
mixed up in all that noise and 
confusion, and had followed them 
all the way. Even Washington had 
to smile when he learned about 
the English dog that was the ar- 
my’s “prisoner.” 
| The loss of the cornerstone 
| of the Washington monument 
| was discovered recently, bring- 
| ing gloom to the Washington 
| Masonic lodge that wanted to 
| haul the cornerstone out and 
| put it back again. They couldn’t 
| even find a blueprint that would 
| show them where the corner- 
| stone would have been if it 
| hadn’t got lost. — Minneapolis 
| Tribune. 
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But his sense of humanity soon 
expressed itself in a kindly deed. 
Sending an aide with a flag of 
truce, he had the little dog taken 
back to the British headq’rs of 
Gen Howe. The note which the 
aide delivered read as follows: 

“Gen Washington’s compliments 
to Gen Howe. He does himself the 
pleasure to return to him a dog, 
which accidentally fell into his 
hands, and by the inscription on 
the collar, appears to belong to 
Gen Howe.”—American Family. 








A small boy was brought to a 
clinic for examination by his moth- 
er, an extremely talkative woman. 
During the preliminary quiz period, 
the doctor noticed that the boy 
didn’t seem to be paying much 
att’n to the questions. 

“Do you have trouble hearing?” 
he asked. “No,” repl’d the boy, “I 
have trouble listening.” — NORINE 
Fo.tey, Chicago Daily News. a 

A British gentleman, believed 
to be a Conservative, staunchly - 
refused to accept a free set of 
dentures under the Health 

Scheme. He said he wouldn’t let 

Mr Bevin get his teeth into 

him.—Punch. (London) 

Mrs “Kik” Erlanger, boss lady of 
the canines who rendered such 
assistance to the infantry in the 
recent war, was asked why her 
dogs were trained so much better 
than any others. Mrs. Erlanger 
playfully attributed her success to 
a single hardfast rule: “As soon as 
my dogs reach the age of 6 mo’s, 
I always tell them about the birds 
and the fleas."—-BENNETT CERF, 
King Features Syndicate. b 
| Postcard to World Sanity: | 
| Having a heck of a time. | 
{ Wish you'd ret’n.—Cincinnaw | 
| Enquirer. 


e 


A sudden change in a certain 
Latin American gov’t sent an at- 
tache post haste to the U S in 
search of new military and diplo- 
matic uniforms. The designs he 
submitted to the clothiers called 
tor much braid, buttons, rosettes, 
festoons and plumage. 

Uniforms for the various branches 
of gov’t service were brought into 
being, until only one remained to 
be executed. It was more gorgeous 
than all the rest. There was a 
cocked hat of bright red, with an 
adornment of vivid green parrot 
feathers floating out behind, a 
double-breasted blue coat heavily 
embossed with gold lace on the 
cuffs, sleeves, breast, collar and 
skirts. There were baggy crimson 
riding breeches with golden-braided 
seams, and a pair of shiny black 


sky, was a celebrated wit as 
well as a piano virtuoso. One 
day he was listening to a pi- 
ano-mover complain about his 
job. After bellyaching some, 
the heaver asked, “What do 
you do for a living?” 

“I’m also in the moving busi- 
ness,” Father repl’d. “I move 
audiences, and that, believe 
me, is harder than moving pi- 
anos.”—Pageant. 

patent leather riding boots with 
silver spurs, massive bullion epau- 
lets and a white crossbelt with 
huge bright buckles. 

“Gorgeous!” exclaimed the be- 
dazzled tailor. “I presume this uni- 
form is for your cavalry?” 

“Indeed not!” the attache re- 
torted. “This is for our Secret 
Service!”"—Wall St Jnl. d 

A nice, coltish youngster of 11, 
who wears blue jeans and pigtails, 
is appalled at the way her blossom- 
ing 15-yr-old sister fusses over 
clothes and primps while getting 
ready for a date. “Listen,” she 
said with great scorn, “you don’t 
have to act so adultery in front 
of me!”"—This Wk. e 

Old timer: One who can re- 
member when the govt was 
criticized for giving away free 
seeds. — WM M STEPHENS, JR, 
American Legion Magazine. 
During an interview on “Meet 

the Press,” genial draft director 
Gen Lewis B Hershey was asked 
whether he thought college men 
should be deferred until they com- 
pleted school. 

“No, I do not,” he repl’d em- 
phatically. “Just because a young 
man is fortunate enough to have 
parents to send him to a univ is 
no reason why he should receive 
preferential treatment.” 

“But wouldn’t the draft get him 





GOOD STORIES? ' 
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DacMaR GODOWSKY 
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anyway, after he finished school?” 
he was asked. 

“I don’t know,” smiled the gen. 
“The way some young men attend 
school; they might be over-age 
by that time.”—IrRvING HOFFMAN, 
Hollywood Reporter. f 


“ ” 


A gangling high school sopho- 
more rubbed a hand over his chin 
while chatting with a girl friend. 

“Do you shave?” she asked. 

“Yep,” was the reply. “I’ve been 
shaving 5 yrs and cut myself both 
times.”,—-Omaha World Herald. g 


“ ” 


A young lady was on a sight- 
seeing tour of Detroit. Going out 
Jefferson Ave, the driver of the 
bus called out places of interest. 

“On the right,” he announced, 
“we have the Dodge home.” 

“John Dodge?” the lady asked. 

“No, Horace Dodge.” 

Continuing out Jefferson. “On 
the right we have the Ford home.” 

“Henry Ford?” 

“No, Edsel Ford.” 

Still farther out on Jefferson: 
“On the left we have the Christ 
Church.” Hearing no response, a 
fellow passenger tapped the young 
woman on the shoulder and said, 


“Go ahead, lady, you can’t be 
wrong all the time.” — DePauw 
Univ Boulder. h 


QUOTE Binders 


Binders for the permanent 
preservation of your copies of 
QUOTE are again available. We 
have obtained a sturdy, black, 
3-ring binder large enough to 
hold a full yr’s issues (2 com- 
plete vol’s). The backbone of 
the binder, specially reinforced 
with red synthetic leather, has 
QUOTE stamped on it in gold. 
An attractive addition to your 
library shelves. These binders 
are offered, while our stock lasts, 
at $1.25 each. 
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The most noted Harvard anec- 
dote about the late Shakespearean 
scholar Geo Lyman Kittredge is 
the incident when, pacing the 
platform one day in his usual 
manner, he stepped off the edge 
and fell to the floor. Picking him- 
self up to face a tittering class 
and climbing back quickly, he said 
sternly, “Gentlemen, I believe this 
is the lst time I have ever de- 
scended ‘to the level of my audi- 
ence.” — CLEVELAND AMmorRY, “Har- 
vard,” Holiday, 2-’49. i 


In many cases the chip on 

a person’s. shoulder is just 

bark.—Grit. 

Bruno Walter, famed orchestra 
leader, once walked into rehearsal, 
bowed a courtly good-morning to 
the musicians, then raised his 
hands for silence. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “the 
opening of this symphony must be 
piano—softly, but very, very softly. 
It opens like a whisper. Now!” 

He raised his baton. Tensely the 
men placed their instruments in 
position, but before a single note 
was played, Walter lowered his 
baton. “No, no, gentlemen,” he 
said solemnly. “Already too loud...” 
—BARNARD RUBIN, Worker. j 

The teacher asked Johnny to 
tell her what a hypocrite is. Repl’d 
Johnny, “It’s a boy what comes 
to school with a smile on his face.” 
—Christian Herald. k 

The height of delicacy was 
displayed by the flag-pole sit- 
ter who, when his wife died, 
sat at half-mast—oOrigin un- 
known. 


When people ignored his “No 
Swimming” signs, a farmer posted 
this sign: “Altho Labidesthes Sic- 
culus Abounds in this Water, It 
Gives No Warning of Its Presence.” 
The swimming stopped. 

Labidesthes Sicculus is the scien- 
tific name of a small fish usually 
called silver-sides—Alerander Ani- 
mator, hm, Alexander Film Co. 1 


Handel was known for his satiri- 
cal tongue. An English singer com- 
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plained of the way Handel was 
accompanying him on the harpsi- 
chord. One word led to another 
until the singer, in a fit of rage, 
threatened to jump up and down 
on the harpsichord until he smashed 
it. “Please do so,” Handel told him. 
“I will advertise it—I’m sure more 
people will come to see you jump 
than to hear you _ sing.”—Davip 
EwEN, Listen to the Mocking Words. 
(Arco) m 


“ ” 


“Why is Geo Washington de- 
scribed as ‘Ist in war and Ist in 
peace’?” 

“TI dunno,” repl’d Sen Sorghum. 
“I suspect somebody was trying to 
square him with both the pre- 
paredness people and the pacifists.” 
—Christian Observer. n 


as ” 


One thing worse than being 
alone is to be with someone 
who makes being alone a pleas- 
ure.—American Farm Youth. 


“ ” 


An officer of ancient Rome, 
called away to the wars, locked his 
beautiful wife in armor, gave the 
key to his best friend, with the 
admonition, “If I don’t return in 
6 mo’s, use this key. To you, my 
dear friend, I entrust it.” He then 
galloped off to the wars. About 10 
mi’s from home, he saw a cloud of 
dust approaching, and waited. His 
trusted friend, on horseback, gal- 
loped up and said, “You gave me 
the wrong key.”—-GorRDON GAMMACK, 
Des Moines Register. °o 


“ » 


The hired man _ asked little 
Johnny to pass the salt. Looking 
at his mother, the boy hesitated. 

“Shall I give him the salt?” he 
whispered. “Daddy said he wasn’t 
worth it."—Watchman-Examiner. p 

Fat Man: One who knows 
where his cigar ashes wiil land. 

—Hudson Newsletter. 


“ ” 


She was a truly formidable fe- 
male. As soon as she hit the front 
door of the little book shop she 
began, “I want a book for my 
husband. It’s for his birthday to- 
morrow. I want to give it to him 


In preparation for the cele- 
bration of Washington’s Birth- 
day, the teacher was relating to 
her class the countless virtues 
of the Father of Our Country, 
among which she said were 
bravery, resourcefulness, honesty. 
sincerity, perseverance, and kind- 
ness. 

“And now, children,” she said, 
“for what high position in the 
nation do you think such a 
man would be fitted?” 

“Teacher,” said little Marjorie, 
sitting in the front row, “I 
think he would make a very 
nice husband.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


— 


as a present. Show me what you 
have, please.” 

Then, without drawing a breath, 
she cont’d. “Nothing too expensive 
—nor too cheap. He’s not very fond 
of sports; don’t offer me any cheap 
novels. And don’t try to put off 
any dull history or biography on 
me, either. Come now! I’m in a 
hurry. I’ve wasted too much time 
already.” 

The quiet-mannered little man 
behind the counter picked up a 
chaste volume bound in blue. 

“Yes, madam,” he said; “here’s 
just the book your husband will 
like. It’s called How to Handle a 
Loud Speaker.”—Montreal (Cana- 
da) Star. r 


“ ” 


The British biologist who sees 
no reason why people can’t live 
200 yrs will just have to argue 
it out with the equally famed 
savant who thinks there'll be 
no food after 1969—Sen Soap- 
ER, syndicated col. 


“ ” 


The grumpy-looking man board- 
ed the train, arranged his coat, 
hat and luggage, called for a pil- 
low, made himself comfortable, 
extracted a sizable sign from his 
brief case and propped it on his 
lap. Then he closed his eyes. 

The sign read: “I don’t trust 
Stalin, the weather’s unusually nice 
for Feb, the country is full of Reds, 
I hope we won’t have another war, 
I think prices will start descending 
in about a yr but that we won't 
have another depression. Wake me 
up at Schenectady.”—-Mary ALKUs, 
Coronet. s 





An Atomic Curtain, 
Nonsense!—PERRY GITHENS, 
lar Science, 1-’49. 


An ominous idea has slithered 
into print. It is to use the knowl- 
edge and products of nuclear fis- 
sion to drape an invisible veil of 
death this side of the iron curtain. 


This gruesome thought can hard- 
ly be dismissed as another fantasy 
of the science fictioneers. For it 
was aired by a couple of ordinarily 
shrewd and sober commentators, 
Jos and Stewart Alsop, whose syn- 
dicated col is datelined “Washing- 
Wek 2am 


Technically, the thing is pos- 
sible. The very scientists who 
burst the atom would breech no 
nat’l secrets in confirming that it 
could be done. There are plenty 
of hints in the Smyth Report of 
the deadliness of fission products. 
There are the mute “survivors” of 
Bikini. The plague ships still an- 
chored in isolation; the death 
ships buried at sea because they 
were too hot for human seed and 
tissue. 

One possibility is to play the 
real death rays from cyclotrons or 
uranium piles like searchlights at 
strategic points. Or a radio-active 
Maginot Line could be drawn across 
whole continents by laying mine 
fields of isotopes. Plutonium, it- 
self, could be dusted like DDT 
on crops. Or a border strip, suitably 
marked off, might be used as a 
dumping ground for atomic wastes. 


The quickest way to create a 
literal no man’s land would be to 
announce that such and such areas 
were to be “dehumanized” in X 
hrs. Allowing barely enough time 
for people to get out, and not 
quite enough for troops to get in. 
Then simply drop an A-bomb every 
X mi’s. This would certainly set 
up a quarantine zone. Quite likely, 


Feasible 
Popu- 


it would also start the very war 
it was supposed to prevent. 


But the real threat of an atomic 
curtain, it seems to me, would be 
its effect on those it would pre- 
sumably protect. We would find 
ourselves in the sad position of 
the lunatic who thought the barred 
windows and high walls were to 
keep the other people out. 


We ought to know by now that 
every Chinese Wall or Maginot 
Line ever built has been cracked by 
direct attack or cancelled by an 
end-around play. The static defense, 
like the “burglarproof” safe, can- 


A young Polish D P in Ful- 
ton, Mo, writes his impressions: 
The beginning of life in Ameri- 


ca is very difficult, since the 
sight of cars, houses and other 
things owned by other people 
makes you yearn to have the 
same. 

“Opportunities are bright here. 
A good head on your shoulders 
and knowledge of where you 
must begin are necessary, but 
all possibilities are here.” 


Two Australian schoolboys, re- 
cent visitors in N Y, gave this im- 
pression of the differences in out- 
look between Australian and Amer- 
ican youth: 

The American youth is more ad- 


not exist in a world of forces 
in motion. 

Just beefing up a Maginot Line 
with radio-activity doesn’t change 
this basic truth. And there’s al- 
ways the chance that atomic can- 
non so located would be turned 
against the defenders. 


The Future 
Who will you play with, Johnny, 
today? 
I’ve got a date with a bomb. 
And’ Tommy, where are you go- 
ing to play? 
In the bacteriological loam. 
plans, Harry, what 
are they? 
Ill think my thoughts at home. 
—THEODORE SPENCER, N Y Times 


Those behind the dangerous idea 
of an atomic curtain may think 
that their proposal to use fission 
defensively somehow makes it more 
manageable in sword-and-armor 
terms. Perhaps they hope this wil! 
be the answer to the scientists who 
warn that atomic war will be 
plain suicide on an internat’l scale. 


vanced in regard to social life; 
the Australian youth has a clearer 
view of his duty to the world 
around him. Australians take far 
more interest in European relief. 
Tho the American youth is quite 
prepared to donate some of his 
liberal pocket money to these ap- 
peals, they do not think that he 
gives the matter any real thought. 
—Pacific Neighbors. 


“ ” 


Very few Hollywood films have 
happy endings. This is understand- 
able: there are no happy endings. 
Upon leaving the show, the public 
realizes that the morrow will be 
just another day of fights, mur- 
ders and escapes.—Bourgeois Cine- 
matography in the Service of Re- 
action. (Moscow) 


“ ” 


One can ponder on how much 
damage to American prestige Buf- 
falo Bill’s great show brought. Ail 
the peoples of all nations of Europe 
saw his shows and _ generations 
were brought up in the belief that 
these wild west performances rep- 
resented the culture of America.— 
MALCOLM W BINGAy, Omaha World 
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